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"When I ctaj^tod f^chool I felt Cxr^ if I v;ns in a room v/ith lots of 
vinuovjc* v;hich looked out on my world. Each year I £>tay, it fccl^j as 
if moj^o and more blinds are being pulled dov/n. I am increasingly 
being shut* out of a world that my friends seem to enjoy seeing into." 

This comment made to us by a sixteen year old snggests the 
increasing sense of alienation felt by tlic ineffective reader. 

V/e shall use the term "ineffective reader" as meaning one v;ho, 
for whatever reason, cannot read veil enough to understand and 
remcpiber print at the level he is expected to v;orkp 
Real cot>ts of reading failures 

The results of failure to learn to read are not confined only to 
tlie obvious ones of low grades and limited optionf£» They represent 
an apjjalling waste of teacher time and effort and energy, i'or the 
studejit, they represent, as Bormuth (l) der.cribes it, "an irreplace- 
able fraction of his life, a fraction of his life that has value to 
him to the extent that he could be using it to produce other things 
that would also be satisfying to him." Continued uncorrected failure 
v;ill limit his contribution to society ox those benefits he might 
reasonably have expected to make. The dropout also adds a dispropor- 
tionate percentage to the social burdens of welfare payments and crime 
v/hich affect all society. In an age v;hen accountability is the moot 
v;ord, who wishes to be held accountable for deficits such as those? 

The real consequences are not half -measured by statistics of v/asted 
time and money. They are measured in individual, human frustration, in 
futile attempts at coming to terms with blighted hopes, in the agonies 
of seeing oneself a failure in the use of one of the basic tools of 
communication with one's world. 
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Philip H. Ennis (3) reminded -ug of this three years ago, ^'The 
costs involved are great in terms of direct loss of productive man- 
power dnd oven greater in the indirect costc of action - including 
costs from the welfare and prison cyctems, the two great nonremediers. 
But in human terms the loss is incalculable. Reading may rot be the 
only way for people to use their history and litei'ature to forge a 
strong .social and personal identity, but it is one way and a way denied 
milli'jns of people." 

Modern technology has provided msjiy other tools for learning besides 
books. Neil Postman may be convinced that the answer to the problem 
lies in achieving "multimedia literacy". 

But it is obvious and is of iri'imediate concern to us here that 
Postman's millenium has not come. As Leo Fay (^0 remarked, "while reading 
may not necessarily be a prerequisite for learning, it certainly is a 
prerequisite for successful living in our society." It is even more a 
prerequisite for successful living in our schools. There arc thousands 
in our high schools today who have stumbled aloiig the path of print with 
bruised and weary feet. V/e must ask if there is not something that can 
be done to turn that path into a road leading to personal fulfillment. 
If, in doing so, the electronic or other media can contribute something 
worthwhile to help us succeed, all committed teachers will be grateful. 

Non-reading adults 

For us who can and do read, it is difficult to envisage life as a 
non-reader. To do so will help us measure the urgency of our task. 
Three actual recent encounters will illustrate the point. 
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A young nian with a mixed Frcnch-Englieh educational background 
came for hclj). Hi^ iiiability to read had cau£;ed him to drop out of 
school early. Nevcrthelecs, his nr;tive wit and industry had permitted 
liim to do cpmmendablo work in the manual tasks demanded by his job in 
a factory. His succeeis had brought a proposal from his firm to send 
iiim on a courk'i e in electrical technology so he could advance in his 
v;ork. Imagine his dilemnal Happily, his need coincided \;ith the 
need of a young paraplegic to be ur-oful as a tutor. Beginning with 
Laubach material and other basic matters and suitable texts on 
electricity, he opened up the door for the young man to become function- 
ally literate and to accept hxs firm's offer.* V/hat was more interesting, 
was his eager extension of leading to riiore self-fulfilling natter. We 
vere moved by his conmcat, "For years I bought the morning paper and sat 
on buses and subways folding and unfolding it, pretending to read. You 
can't imagine the thrill the first time I could read, 'V/eather: sunny. 
High 75»* It was sunnier than they knew]" He is typical of millions 
v;ho, in our rapidly changing technologi.cal era v;ill need to adapt to 
many job changes in their lifetime. Ennis reminded us that "reeducation 
is necessary to handle the successive waves of illiteracy following each 
scientific and technological advance." 

The second adult non-reader came from our family doctor. The 
young mother of three boys v;as near nervous collapse from the strain 
of hiding from them her inability to read as well as her boy in Grade 
One* She recounted v;hat had been a traumatic experience of finally 
confessing to her husband her elaborate efforts to disguise from hira 
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her illiteracy. It war; hard to see v/hy fshe had not learned earlier, 
GO rapid was her procrcsG. Ghe now shares her family's reading and is 
being educated by proxy along with them. Her doctor reports that no 
further .tranquilizers or pep pills are needed and puzzling physical 
disorders have disappeared. She represents the emotional cost of 
being unable to read. 

The third non-reader is a very successful contractor in our city. 
If satisfaction is to be found in the wealth that can buy the electronic 
media by which one can teach oneself in Postman's world, how does one 
explain his request? Surrepitiously he relayed through several inter- 
mediaries a plea for someone to teach him to read. He personifies 
deeply hidden, but still latent feelings of a lack of personal ful- 
fillment, in spite of financial success. 

Non-readinr high school students 

Our main and imm.ediate concern is with those still within our 
schools. They represent all age levels, every socio-economic group 
and many degrees of intf>lligcnce . The causes of their failure to read 
are as diverse as their personalities. It is important to remember that 
in m.any of our schools, they represent both those who cannot read and 
those true illiterates, those v;ho can read but don't. In either case, 
the end result of not reading is not so very different. Indeed, v;hen 
one seeks for ways of helping the two students, the one who cannot and 
the one who does not, finding the rather concrete tools which may help 
the first may be much less demanding than finding v/hat will help the 
second. Helr^ing him will demand all of our sensitivity and ingenuity, 
that by subtle and devious means we may find the key that unlocks an 
interest strong enough to help him involve himself in meaningful 
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reading;;. His non-involvenieiit indicates that in hie i"^cading, once he 
had ma.stered the inechanics of v^ord-reco^^-nition, nothing significant 
had happened to create intore^t, to arouse curiosity, to expand his 
horisonJi, to challenge his capabilities, to give him the senae of 
percional fulfillment. No wonder reading bored him« It is like 
spendi^^ ton yoars playing the: Key of C over and over, 

V/hat are the consequences? They are evident in our students 
apathy or their bravado, their hor^eleesness or their belligerence. 
They uiay masquerade under the stolid indifference of the passive or 
scream aloud in the destructive negativism of the visible trouble- 
maker* None can deny their large contribution to the number of 
dropouts. 

It is impor-**ant to consider for a raoment its s';')ecial effect on 
the t eon-aged student. V/hilc in elem^^ntary school he could compensate 
for his hai'idicap by drawing more frequently on liis immediate experience. 
Only in the intermediate yeart^ did wh^it he studied begin to move nruch 
beyond his personal v/orld in vocabulary axicl concepts. There too, the 
teacher was a more immediate and abiding source of help. Only latterly 
was he expected to be self-reliant in his search for knowledge* Besides, 
hope survived tliat the magic could still happen. Next year one would 
surely learn to read I 

Arrived in secondary school he found that everyone assumed that the 
magic had in fact happened. His day became a succession of assignments 
from six or seven teachers^ Other students carried little books in which 
those assignments were duly entered with the intention of reading them. 
Kis vision of two hours' struggle with the first one left little 
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onthusi.'ism oven to copy dovm the third or fourth. To seem difjinterostod 
and to fool despairing; took no effort at oil. Hia internal response, 
too oft^cn went like this, '^Yov/re a young man nov; go don't let the paiiic 
Ghovj, Shruft it off, if you can. If you can't, you'd better distract the 
teacher or the rest of the clfiss so they may not notice. V/hatever you do, 
don't let them put you where you'll have to face your iDr'sbility to cope. 
Better show them you couldn't care lessi Doesn't anybody see I can't do 
it?" 

Even he cannot measure vjhat it really raeans. The born blind cannot 

loiovv how much of colour and beauty lie about him nor the deaf Icnov; the 

sv;eetnesr. of the music of joy and lau[.;hter and love beyond his silence. 

Arthur Jviistrnan (2) rinhtly obse^^ves: 

My notion is old, totally unoriginal, and, I believe, absolutely 
valid. It is that literature renders, to the imagination, 
experience and so promotes self-ca-;arcness, fjympathy, understanding, 
wisdo:n. Literature offers inexpensively the choices for which 
actuality exacts a higher, deeper price. 

And literature, to use again the ancient word, is mirror - 
not of potentiality but of actuality. It tells us of men and 
v;onen, parents, children. It tells us of our:3o].ves, the central 
facts. In hoolcey-T^laying Huck Finn, in exhibitionist V/altcr 
Mitty, in Hov;ling Allen Ginsberg - in these and a thousand others 
I see, I know myself. 

It is bani&nment or access denied I v;ant to talk about nov: 
people whose {;;rowth through literature is stunted, who fail to see 
in its mirx'oi's or enter its universes or partake of its banquet. 
For it is a fact - hard, bitter, and recognized - that many achieve 
literacy and stop, and tliat nany achieve literacy, enroll in our 
gu.ided tours of literature, and then, returned hone, settle dov/n 
illiterately before the television screen for the rest of their 
lives." 

We need to see the extent of our students deprivation which he 
himself cannot measure. 

Fortunately, increasingly in our country as in yours, many secondary 
teachers are aware and do care. The long-delayed and still little under- 
stood magic does happen, and many of the for:Tier failures do learn to read 
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saticfacto^riT y. v/hat are the factors which make .fo'^" success and v;hat is 
the effect on personal development? 
ft 

Contribution of classroom teachers 

Though we have not reached that Utopia v.'here every teacher sees 
himself as a teacher of reading, more , in all disciplines ^are taking 
advantage of in-service and professional help to learn what they can do 
about residing in their subjf^ct. As they find out, they di?jcover that 
they are more effective teachers of all their students- 

Special reading programs 

It is evident however that more time and effort must be spent than 
can be [;iven by the subject-area teachers. For both the non-reader and 
the reluctant one, special reading prc^ramri, pi'obably linked to the 
English department are needed. 

There is a direct ratio between the degree to which attention can 
be given to the individual^and success, both in academic and personal 
terras. By high school so many emotional and behavioural factors have 
become interwoven that group work tends to widen the gaps* Permit us to 
speak from our personal experience. In a reading centre filled with a 
wide selection of print material or "software'^, cassettes and tape- 
recorders, a pacer or two, we find it possible to offer significant 
help to students on strictly individual programs. To eliminate any 
stigma and because we believe v/e owe it to them, we include material and 
work for our top-notch students also. Besides reading, part of each day' 
work is in writing and all follow instructions in developing listening 
skills. 
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Succc£is factors 

V/e should like to Gtreso threo factoi\s which scam ecpeciall^' G5.grn - 
ficant v;hen considering^ work with hirh school students. 

Diagnostic procedures 

Diagnosis needs to have dimentjions much broader than a search for 
stati.stics. A suitable star .inrdizcd test provides important objec"cive 
data on which to base one's discussion with the student. To place any 
groat significance upon grade level interpretation of its results is 
both unproductive and unreliable. Host of the reading the student wants 
to do fits no specific grade. Besides, his ability to read is nov.' so 
affected by his background experience and his interests that i'^ can 
range over several grades, depending upon content. 

The use of an infonnal reading inventory can be most helpful but 
again, not for establishing a grade level. Using, as a basis for the 
inventory, Ruth Strang's paragraphs and some selections from textbooks, 
the sensitive teacher co;n derive a v;oalth of information about the 
student's word attack, the <Level of his involvement and hirj strengths 
and weaknesses in unaided response to v;hat he reads. Obscrv^mt attention 
to him as he reads will yield significant clues to his image of himself 
as a reader. 

The best possible source of information is the student himself. If 
he is treated as one whose opinion on the matter is of prime importance, 
he can present the most accurate clues for a suitable program. This 
inte,rview should become the occasion for the hopeful resurroction of 
those long-buried dreams and ambitions on v;hich we must drav; for the 
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incfmtivo and r.ustaining patience required in the very real struggle to 
v;hic}i we want him to commit himrjclf . The DMbtle compliment you pay him 
xs mora, significant than you can measure and can bo the first step 
tov/ards the commitinent he makes to whatever effort is required. Similar- 
ily, in the choice and adjustment ox pro£;ram and material, it i3 vital 
that he be involved in the decicionn. 

Teacher expectations 

Nowhere is the teacher's conviction ond expectation that improvement 
v/ill enc3ue so important as in the task of rebuilding confidence damaged by 
years of failure* No dissimulation can be tolerated. Hypocrisy here 
would be both cruel and tragic. If the right steps are taken, teacher and 
student alike have a right to expect that marks v.'ill begin to go up. 
Improvement in selj"-rcspcct and behaviour fol3,ow. 

Link v.'itli other subject areas 

To ensure thai gains are carried over to other studies, frequent 
application to current assignments is recominendcd. Such linking also offers 
the chaiice to establish mother crucial ingredient - the tailored, meaningful, 
consistent challenge which eliminates boredom, the curse of too many reading 
programs. 

Such a view establishes some guidelines as to the approach taken and 
the materials used. V/here possible, the basic skills of word attack, and 
meaning from context, and study skills^ are more effectively taught from 
selections in which he can become interested. Hero, his familic>rity v;ith 
the structure of his language and its meaning, and his background knowledge 
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of tho content facilitate identification of unknov;n words, once he has 
learned to hazcxi^d tho neco^;o.?j'y guer^s. For instance, one of our more 
succesgrful tools for teaching many basic skills has been a reading and 
study giAide\v'e wrote for the Automobile Association manual, Hov; to Drive « 
One can insert specific v;ork in more advr?.nced skills which grow out of 
the difficulties he encountcjrs in such material. The prime concern is 
that every reading activity should be as closely linked as possible to 
meaning. For instance, we find the SRA Reading for UndorGta nding our 
best tool for vocabulary development of abstract and advanced v;ords^ 
since the words are studied to satif^fy an immedi£ite need. 

Another important ci^iterion should be this - whatever the selection 
he is reading, for v.'hatever purpose, it diould be making its v/orthwhile 
contribution to the store of l.ong-denied knov/ledge v/hich he must bring 
to each new reading enco^jjiter . Spelling thiG principle out to him often 
adds incentive to the immediate task. A non-achieving Grade Seven studont 
v/ho began by reading and discussing with us a selection on storms found 
it the first step v;hich haf/ tdnce led him into meteorological studies 
at the university. 

Effects on personal development 

Need we elaborate on the changes that occur, first within the student^ 
and then in his responses to what are to him nev; opportunities to learn? 
Dreams long blurred take on nev; focus. In turn, this gives new meaning 
to subject matter. Growing knov;ledge of his world and of himself expands 
into a curiosity about the lives of others, past and present. The blinds 
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begin to go up at his touch. He has begun to acquire a basic in[;;redient 
for independence. Who wouD.dii't be accountable for that? 

SiEniflcance for educational authorities 

V/e have no panacea and we do not achieve one hundred per cent 
success. The problems, the r,tudonti and life itself are too complex for 
that. If promising; results are possible among even a fair prox)ortion of 
our students at secondaiy school, surely moi'e v/idc.-spread attention 
should be paid^ to the possibilities. What conclusiciiS can v;e dra\v'? 

First, the work offers a challenge to our her^t t»^'3chers, those who 
can be accepting .of students v;ith problems, without abdicating theii' role 
of leadership. In our country this requires opportunity for serious 
studies in all aspects of both language conipetency and human grov/th, V»'e 
are only now beginning to provide this for secondary teachers. 

Secondly, ministry of edui":ation officials need to consider both the 
need for and the possible parameters of credit programs which will provide 
the opportunity for maturing young people to learn what has previously 
eluded them, ' 

Finally, boards of education and administrative personnel need to 
count the cost of freeing keen teachers to do this job. They should weigh 
the cost against the financial, social and emotional toll enacted by 
accumulative failures. It seems insane to expand capital costs of buildings 
and equipment, to meet increasing expenditures for staff, unless we set free 
to benefit from it all, as many as possible of those whose inability to- read 
hitherto made vain so much of our effort. 

All we have said is summed up in the lovely poem of Virginia Svagr 
printed in a recent Journal of. Reading, 
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THE NON-READER 

The boy I saw was seventeen. 

He laughed; he talked: 

He seemed to see, 

And yet he co\ild not read 

so deprived was he 

That all the world seemed flat and 

sta].e. 

He came for help 
To see as others see, 
To find the splendor 
That is there in print. 

What to do with such as he? 
If we but stop and think 
And love and care, 
We find the way. 

To read, this boy must also love— 
Himself, the book, the world. 

Virginia Svagr 

"The Non-Reader". The Reading Teacher, 

vol. 23i no. 8 
(May 1970), p. iv. 
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